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ABSTRACT 

Three invest iaati^ns examined the effects of IQ and 
chronological age (CA) on the calculation of severe dlscre pane y 
levels of 102 hypothetical and 125 actual severely learning disabled 
students (5 to 17 years old). Results indicated that IQ was highly 
influential on obtained severe discrepancy levels (SOLs) and relited 
percentage discrepancies: that CA acted sore as a loderator than as a 
predictor of the SDL and percent discrepancy levels; and that high 
levels of error can be expected, if the SDL Is calculated without 
regard to its discrepant level and used as a placesent or evaluation 
criterion against which tc neasure achievesent differences. A fornula 
is proposed to obtain SOU discrepancy levels at various IQ and CA 
levels. (CD 
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Abstract 

« 

The United States Office of Education has indicated that the only 
generally accepted manifestation of a specific learning disability ia 
that there is a significant discrepancy between expected and actual 
achievewent. Methods for dl^ermining the significance of any achieve- 
ment discrepancies in children *s performances become important within 
this context. The research reported here attempted to evaluate the 
utility of two procedures for determining severe discrepancy levels; 
the benefits and liabilities of each are discussed. 
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Toward Defining Diicrepanclei £o¥ Specific Learning Ditabillttest 

. An Analyais and Altemativea 

Since^the claaaic work of Strauaa and Lehtinen (19A7) vith "brain- 
injured" children, nuneroua efforts (Clenenta, 1966; U.S.O.E. , 1968) hava . 
been directed at defining the target population now encompaaaed by the 
term specific learning disabilitiea (SLD). Some of the current definitional 
problems are reflected in a recent survey (Mercey, Forgnone, & Wolking, 1976) 
which reported the use of numerous definitions by state departments of adu- , 
cation. In addition, Mercer et al. noted that the state definitions in- 
eluded the use of 15 different components, with the nu^er of components 
in any one definition varying frpm one to 11. Since 1972, two states 
(Florida and Washington) have developed and used specific operational crl- . 
teria to identify SLD students. Moreover, school personnel in Florida 
have reacted favorably to the use of the operational criteria to identify 
SLD (Mercer] Lessen, & Algossine, 1977). These results are consistent with 
Chalfant and King's (1976) position that existing definitions include com- 
ponents suitable for use in operational efforts. 

Efforts to pperationalite the criteria for determining SLD apptar in 
line with recent legislation (Public Law 9A-142) which mandates the de- 
velopment of a more precise definition of specific learning •disabilities. 
The United States Office of Education (U.S.O.E. r 1976) responded to this 
very difficult task of precisely defining a specific learning disability 
by selecting some definitional components and offering operational criteria.** 
Those U.S.O.E. proposed guidelines stated that it was necessary for a 
child to exhibit a severe discrepancy between achievement and intellectual 



•blllty bf for* b«ing cUiiified ai 8LD. If a child perfomtd at or balow 
50X of hit or h«r «xpect«d «chl«v«B«nt level "when intellectual ability, 
age, and previoue educational experience!, are coneidtred" (U.^.Q.E. , 1976, 
p. S2A07), then a levere diicrepancy exiited. 9ie following fomnila for 
determining the aeverr diicrep4ncy wae propoeed: 

- eevere diecrepancy level (SDL). ' 
Reeponee from the field wae overwhelmingly negative with regard to thie 
propoeed formula; Danieleon and Bauer (1978) have diecueeed the leeuee and 
reaction* which re/ulted from the U.S.O.E. proposed formula for quantifying 

e 

the eevere discrepancy level. 

The most recent attempt by the federal government to define "epecific 
learning disability" closely parallels the guidelines established by the 
National Advisory Coamittee on Handicapped Children- (NACHC) in 196&. The ' 
current definition follows: 

"Specific learning disability" means a disorder in one or more 
of the basic psychological processes involved in understanding 
or in using language, spoken or written, which may manifest 
itself in an imperfect abilicy to listen, think, speak, read, 
* write, spell, or to do mathematical calculations. The term 
includes such conditions as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, 
minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, and developmental aphasia. 
The term does not include children who have learning problems 
which are primarily the result of visual, hearing, or motor 
handicaps, of mental retardation, o«<emotional disturbance, 
or of environmental, cultural, or economic disadvantage. (U.S.O.E., 
' 1977, p. 65083) 

Although largely unchanged in definition since 1968, SLD is now 
evaluated differently according to th* Federal Register guideline^ 
(Mercer, 1979). While "process disorders" appear In the definition, they 
are overlooked in the suggested identification criteria; and, although 
the discrepancy notion is not included in the definition, it is the primary 



«*sp«ct of the IdehtlflcAtlon crlterU. The Federal .Regltter (U.S.O.E.* 
.1977) delinit* the 'following criteria" in addition to thjt connon exclu- 

• V 

sionary components; 

A team may determine that a child haa a specific learning diaability if t 

1. The child does not achieve commensurate with his or her age * 
and ability levels in one or ^ore of the areas listed in [the] 
paragraph... lbelow]..h1ri8 section, when provided with laaming 

«. exp«^iencea_appropriate for the child's age and ability lavals; 

^ ^ and* . 

2. ' The team finds that a child has a severe discrepancy betwaan 

ach^-evtoment >and Intellectual ability in one or more of th» 
following are^s: 

Oral expression; listening comprehension; written expression; 
basic reading skill; reading comprehension; mathematics , 
calculation; or mathematics reasoning. (U.S.O.E., 1977, 
p. 65083). . . , ' 
' / . ' - 

While the formula for determining "discrepancy" has disappeared, it is 

clearly evident that some measure of a significant diffarence between ex- 
pected and actual achievement is needed to implement the identification : 
procedure suggested by the government. It should be noted that the firat 
suggested criterion defines non-achievement relative to age and ability 
levels; these are- the ti^o primary components which may vary in the U.S.O.E. 
formula. Similarly, the second criterion suggests that a "severe discrepancy" 
is found before identification can occur; the intent of the proposed formula 

* 

r 

waa to define that discrepancy level. 

« 

s 

In a national survey of current SLD definitions, it was found that 
several states have adopted the 1976 U.S.O.E. guidelines (i.e., the formula) 
while others have adopted the 1977 definition and criteria (Wells, Schmid, 
Mercer, & Algossina,) 1979). The purpose of this research was to analysa 
(and provide alternatives to) the U.S.O.E. formula for determining severe 
discrepancy levels. Such a project was seen as important, in spite of the 
limited support the formula received, because of the adoption in several 
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■UtM of th« 197,6 y«gul*tionb and th« ttrong «Bph«tit in th« 1977 
guld«lln«t regarding finding « "••v«r« ditcr«p«ncy" bttwon .chl«v«i«nt 
•nd ability «■ a batii for SLD id«ntific«tion. If a dl«cr«p«ncy ii^ 
n«c««Mry, it mwmA «pprdt)ri«t« to «n«lyE« and provid. th« b«it «Xt«r- 
MtiVM for ataturing it; toward this goal, tha ra.aarch addrotad" f our 
main iaauct: 

1. Using the SOX diacrapancy batwaan intallactual ability and 

•i 

«chiav«iant at tha definition of tavara ,ditcr«pancy lav«l 
(U.S.O.E.. 1976). what la tha affact of varioui IQ lavala 
on tha calculation! of that aavav. diicr«pancy lav«l? 

2. Uaing tha SOX diicrapancy batwaan intallactual ability and 
•chievaBant ai the definition of aavere discrepancy level 
(U.S.O.E.. 1976). what ia the effect of varioua a levela 
on the calculationa of that aevere diacreptacy level? 

3. What are the effects whan the formula ia applied to pupils 
currently identified as SLD via tha operational criteria 
used in Florida? 

4. If p^lama axiat with the U.S.O.E. (1976) formula, what 
ere soma viable alternatives? 

• To anawer these questions, three separate investigations were contend. 
The first evaluated the aavere discrepancy levels computed for hypothetical 
children at various age. grade, and 10 levels; the second applied the formu- 
la to a aample of SLD youngaters. previously identified using the Florida 
operational criteria. The third inveatigation tasted an alternative formu- 
la against the sane criteria applied in the previous two (i.e.. simulated 

ft 

and real cases). 



. . .m M«thod ■ 

To t«tt th« f •ctt of IQ and CA on th« 9iilcuUtlon .of icvire dli- ' 

crcpancy l«v«li, * iiaiplc of hypothetical caaaa vaa praparad. Thla 

latad data Includad caaaa with thaoratlcal grade pUcaaMnta of 1.0, 3.0, 

5.0, 7.0, 9.0, and 11.0; thaoratlcal IQ acoraa of 80, 90,' 100, 110, and 120t 

♦ 

and poaalbla chronological ages of 6-0, 6-3, 6-6, 6-9, 8-0, and ao on 
(n - lOi). - ' [ 

• A random aample of atudanta (n - 171) Identified aa SLD baaed on the 
Florida operational criteria (aee Mefter et al., 1977) and jcursantly re- 
ceiving aervlcea waa alao aelected for atudy. Deaographlc data for 41 
of thaaa atudanta were not currently available and theae aubjecta were 
excluded from the aample. The final aample Included 91 malea and 34*fe- 
malea ranging In chronological age (CA) from 5-1 to 17-3 yeara (IL. " 9-9, 
SD^. - 2-8). The actual grade placements (GF) ranged from K.O to 11.2 
(X^„ - 4.4, SD^, - 2.5); the WISC, WFF8I, and Stanford-Blnet IQa ranged 

t. - 

from 54 to 144 (Xjp - 92.5, SDjq - 15.5); and the meaaured achievement 
(/;CH) scores ranged from K.6 to 8.1 (X^j,jj - 2.6, SD^^^^j - 1.4). 
Frocedure ' 

5 

Investigation 1 . Severe dlacrapancy levels (SDL) lislng the BEH 

formula ware calculated for each of the cases In the simulation file; 

the obtained valuea ranged from 0.1 to 7.1. These SDL values were analysed 

with regard to IQ and CA effecta by the following procedure: 

1. Fercentage dlacrepanclea (F!)) were calculated for each SDL 

Ualng the following formula: 

, (Grade placement j SDL) ' 
Grade placement 
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i 2. Two X«v«li of re (!••§ thtn 50 and gr«at«r th«n or cquAl to 50) 
wtr« croti-t«bul«t«d with IQ tnd CA in tw Mparatc •nalyifw. . 
Thi« proc«dur« «n«bl«d th« •£ f«ct» of IQ and CA on th« calculf t«d SDl 
valiMt to b« «v«lu«t«d*t t«v«ral hypoth«tic«l l«v«li; in tach caw, on« . 
of th« v«lu«« (!.•'.» IQ CA) wat «lloi«d to vary at the othar wat .hald 
cbbatant in conputing.tha SDL. 

' Invaatittation 2 » Savara diacrapancy lavala vara calculated for aach , 

of tha aampla caaaa; tha obtained valuaa ranged fro* 0.1 to 5.1. The 

■ • 

af facta of IQ and CA were evalual!^d uaing a aiaiUr procedure to that • 
utilised with the aiaulatad data; howaver> one additional atep waa co^ . ; 
plated. The actual achiaveMnf acorea were analyted to dater«ifie whether 
at laaat one waa at or below the calculated SDL (U.S.O.E., 1976, p. 52406- 



2407). 



In conducting thia analyaia, it waa obaetved that the actual gride 



pUccaant and the theoretical grade placaaant (CA - 5.5) might be different 
for children who had failed a grade in achool. Por thia reaaon. a^ alightly 
modified forwila of SDL waa applied in calculating the percentage diactepy 
, anciea.^ Tha analyaea of the aaapla data. then. weW performed tw^ce; ^ 
firat. uaing identical procedurea to thoae of the simulated data (with the 
addition of an analyaia of actual achiavwant diacrapanciaa) and aacond 
uaing a modified formula which corrected' for grade plaq^nt bias. ♦ In 
fact, the second aat of analyaea enabled tha expected learning ratea due 
to intelligence to be conaidered. 

Tnvaatiaation 3 . The previoua analyalfes were repeated uaing a modi- 
fied aet of formulae.^ The intent of thia inveatigation waa to evaluate 
the utility of the new SDL formula (ALT) in accompliahing the goala of the 
propoaed U.S.O.E. (1976) regulationa; that ia. to have the computed SDL * 
repreaant a 50X diacrapancy at varioua IQ and CA lavala. 
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InvtlMtlon 1 

Cro|t-tabuUtlon of th« ■Inulatlon d«U In Unji of th« BEH fonmla 
reveals a 50% diacrapancy batwaan potantlal acadapilc ach^avaaatit (l.a«» 
hypokhatlcal grada placamant) and afvara dlactapancy laval only at tha 
100 IQ laval. The BEH formula cotf Blatantly produced dlpcrepaiicy, levala 
In exceaa of 50% i^tan IQ acorea were laaa than 100, and laaa than 50% dla- 
crapancy levela at high IQ levela. Theae raaulta are preaanted In Table I, 
yhlch danonatratea that with age held conatant, percent dlacrepancy 'd^ 
oraaaaa aa IQ Incraaaaa. The Chi aquare teat of the relet lonahip between , 
.I(f Clea'^ than or greater than 100) and percent dlfcrepancy (less than 50 
dr greater than* or aqUfil to 50) waa algnlf leant (£ < .01). 



• - - - - 



. • Inaett Table 1 about here 

y Whan CA waa atratlf led Into one yea avela and IQ waa held conatant, 

croaa- tabulation^ of age by percent of academic dlac^apancy did not yield 

algnlf leant dliffarencea. For example, the percentage dlacrepanclaa cal- 

culatad from SDL levela for CAa of 8-0, 8-3, 8-6, and 8-9 at 80 IQ ware 

68, 63, 59, and 55 (all greater than 50); at 120 IQ they were 32, 26,* 21, 

ind l5 (all leas than 50) . Aa the CA liicreaaed within each one year 

level, the percent discrepancy decreaaed at all IQ levela; however, the 

general relatlonahlp between high* and low IQ valuaa waa maintained and 

the obtained Chi aquare waa non-algnlf leant (£ > .01). • 
. ■ .. • ■ 

In the theoretical caaea, aevere dlacrapancy level waa differentially 

Influenced by IQ-but not by chronological agA. 

^ * . * 

Invaatlaatlon 2 "* • , 

. • • * 

Raaulta almllar to those from the alftulatlon data ware obtained In' 
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th« iintl/Mi of th« ••mpU ch^ ;dr«n. Of rht low IQ (IQ < 100) children. 
67X had obtained a parcant dlacrapancy of aqual to or graatat than 50% 
vhlla only alght parcant of tha high IQ (IQ > 100) atudanta obtalnad 
"•avara" parcant dlacrapanclaa. Parcant dlacrapancy lavala did not vary 

aa a function of CA alona. 

Tha raaulta wara conaldarably dlf farant whan Juat SDL and IQ vara 
uaad aa tha daclalon-naking crltcrli. Whan IQ and actual achlavanant 
dlatrapancy wara croaa-tabulatad, tha teaulta wara avaaly dlatrlbutad; 
that la, IQ did not dlffarantlally Influanca t\^ achlavamant dlacrapancy 
daclalon. In othar worda. whathar or not a child waa at or balow hla or 
har SDL In ona or nora actual achlavanant acoras (and tharaby Idantlflad 
aa "SLD") waa not a function of IQ. Tha pravlbua analyaaa had Indlcatad 
that whathar or not a child had a 50% «r graatar dlacrapancy (and tharaby 
Idantlflad M "SLD") waa highly ralatad to IQ. 

Tha croaa-tabulatton of CA and SDL j»roduc»d aliullar raaulta to thoaa 
obtalnad pravloualy; CA arid iJDL wara not algnlflcantly ralatad or dlf- 
farantlally lnfli«antlai. 

Thaaa raaulti Indlcatad that If onl^ tha calculatad SDL waa oaad aa 
a dadalon-iaklng crltarla. ipproxlnataly 30 parcant of tha low IQ chll- 
dran and approxlmittaly 5A parcant of tha high IQ chlldran would ba nli- 
Idantlflad alnca that SDL la not alwaya 50 parcant dlacrapant. 

Similar raaulta wara obtalnad whan tha axpactad grada placamant cor- 
tactlon waa Indudad In tha BEH formula.- In thla caaa, AO. parcant of tha 
low IQ chlldran and 68 parcant of tha high would ba mlaldantlflad. 
Invaatlaatlon 3 

Whan tha ALT formula waa appllad to tha almulatlon data, parcant 
dlacrapanclaa at all IQ and CA lavala wara axactly 50 parcant. All of tha 
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ditcrtpancy p«rc«ntmg«t for t\% tamplc catct w«r« alto itablllicd at 
50 percent. 

Since tha obtained SDL valuea were equal to the propoaed valuee at 
50 percent, the analyaia of the achieveoient differencea can be thought o£ 
at a teat for the percentage of children preaently claaaified at SLD who 
would be claaaified aa Sl^ by the more aevere (i.e., propoaed 50X) dit- 

crepancy evaluation. 

thia aample, 55 percent of tli»\low IQ children did not Met the 
new SLD criteria and 45 percent did qullify; 62 percent of the high IQ 
children did not meet the criteria and 38 percent did qual^lfy. The rala- 
tionahip between the IQ and qualification wat non-aignificant (x^ - 0.279, 
£ > .01). Overall, 43 percent qualified and 57 percent did uotr It teema 
that when an appropriate formula ia applied, the criteria are indeed aevere. 

In thia aampU, chronological age and eligibility were related at 
a atatiatl^cally aignificant level (x^ - 18.3, df - 7, £ - .01). Fron aix 
to 10 yeart of age, approximately 20 to 30 percent* of the children were 
qualified aa" SLDj after 10 yeart of age, over 60 percent were qualified 
and leaa than 40 percent were not qualified. The overall percentage, 
not qualified wat approximately 60 percent; aga^n, the 50 percent dia- i 
crcpuncy X%v^l proved to bt quite sevfrae 

Pi ' 

'''' Ditcuttioh 

The three inveitigationt irt thit ttudy focuted on several queationt 
with regard to the uae of the recently propoaed SLD regulationa (U.8.O.E., 
1976). Each of the queationt will be contide?ed in the following ditcuttion 

» • ' 

* 1. Doet IQ have an effect on the SDL valuea a nd percent diacrepancy 
at calculated bv the US.O.B. trop otad formula? 

It would appear that IQ la highly Influential in ita ef facta on the 
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obralneU severe discrepancy levels (SDLs) and related percentage discrepancies. 
As IQ incretses, SDL increases and percent discrepancy thereby decreases. 
The SDL values calculated for children with low IQs are considerably more 
discrepant than those calculated for high IQ children; in fact, no SDL 
for a high IQ child was 50% discrepant in the simulated data. 

2. Does CA have an effect on the SDL values and percant discrepancy as 
calculated bv the U.S.O.E. proposed formula ? 

It appears that CA operates more as a moderator than as a predictor 

of the SDL and percent discrepancy levels. When various CA levels were 

simulated, their effects were negligible compared to those of IQ. As 

CA increased, SDL increased ahd percent discrepancy decreased; however i 

A." 

the percent discrepancy remained greater than or leap than 50 percent 
dependent upon the IQ level being considered. 

3. What/the the effects of applying the propos ed formula to currently 
identified SLD children? \ 

As might be expected, when the proposeid formula (or an expected grade 
level modification formula) was applied to a sample of currently identi- 
fied SLD children, the same relationships between IQ (and CA) and percent 
discrepancy were observed. 

However, when academic achievement level was measured against the 

'/ 

obtained SDL, IQ did not have a differential effect, nor did chronological 
age. Thia suggested that if the SDL is calculated (without regard to its 
discrepant level) and used as a placement or evaluation criterion against 
which to measure achievement differences, relatively high levels of error 
can be expected. 

4. Can.problema identified in the proposed fo rmula be alleviated? 

It appears that the following fotmula may be useful in obtaining 
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50% diicrepancy leveli at varioui IQ and CA l«v«li: 

SDL - .5 [^j, X (CA - 5.5)1 
Thii formula takat into account tha fact that IQ la thought to Inf luanca 
laarnlng rata and that chronological aga ninua avaraga a-itry aga may ba 
tha baat aatimata of axpactad grada placamant. Thia formula "vaighta" 
tha axpactad grada placamwit by tha IQ and tharaby providaa an appro- 
priata indicator againat nhich tha diafcrapancy laval ahould ba calcu- 
latad. 

In applying thia naw formula to almulation and "raal" data, 50X 
diacrapanciaa vara obtainad at all lavala of IQ and CA. Tha actual par- 
cantagaa of praaantly idantifiad 8LD childran who alao wa idantifiad 
by thia formula vaa relatively email (i.e.. 40X); that ie. when an appro- 
priate 50X diacrapancy level formula ia applied, it doea identify 
leaa children (those with more severe achiave^ant problems). It muat be 
noted, however, that the aample in thia atudy waa idimtlfied by operational 
criteria which are- quite different than thoae utilised by moat other atateat 
in fact, tliey were deaigned to reflect a "two percent cap." Thia aample 
may have been more Selective as a reault of the identification procedure 
and may thereby not be repre tentative of similar (i. e. , SLD) aamples 
elsewhere. 

Implications and Issues 
The series of investigationa reported here deal primarily with an 
analyaia of fche propoaed U.S.O.B. (1976) formula derived to predict 50X 
diacrapancy lavala at varying IQ and CA levels 52407). Since 
one intent of the formula was to identify a more severe 'population, the 
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50% discrepancy notion would appear to be appropriate provided that 

it ii not biased by its inherent factors (i.e., IQ and CA). The results 

previously reported and discussed have established some doubt with regard 

to the general utility of the formula (U.S.O.E., 1976) in achieving 

the stated goals, except for children whose measured intelligence falls 

exactly at 100. „ 

In order to permit IQ to vary and still maintain the 50% dis- 
crepancy goal (as computed from obtained "severe discrepancy levels"), an 
alternative formula was suggested and applied to the two sets of data used 
with the U.S.O.E. formula. While this formula (ALT) appears to be a better 
predictor of the 50% discrepancy criterion, it would seem that several 
more salient issues have not been addressed by the proposed regulations: 

1. Is a 50% discrepancy in achievement appropriate at all 
age levels? Does a 50% discrepancy for a sixth grade child repre-v 

%ent. the skme qualitative and quantitative levels of difference as a 5.0% 
discrepancy for a first grade child? Horn's work (19A1) In deriving 
an expected achievement formula suggested that One formula may not have 
been sufficient to account for age level differences. To this end, she 
suggested several different formulae to be applied as age increases (Lewereni 
1955). These same formulae could be applied within the current proposed 
SLD regulations or the unit weight (i.e., 0.5) in the ALT formula could be. 
varied at different ages. 

2. Perhapa a more important issue, however, is not the level of 
discrepancy but the notion that SLD is defined primarily as an academic 
achievement discrepancy. Although attempts at logically dealing with 
process Variables and/or operationally defining them have not been ade- 
quately resolved, they appear to have beeh completely omitted from the 
proposed regulations. This ltf|>lles that the "process" problem has been 

' ♦ I 
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solved by oniiilon «nd again atrongly luggeita that 8LD, ia only an achlava- 
ment dlaabllity. 

The ppait ion taken here does not aupport or refute the nature of 
proceee diaordere but acknowledgea that their functional evaluations have 
been relegated to unimportance by their omission in the proposed regula'tlont. 

3. Even though the regulations were proposed as a means of estab- 
lishing, the "count" for Public Uw 9A-142. it is probable that the 

m 

nature of federal guidelines will be taken more literally and thereby 
be used more explicitly by state and local education agencies. It would 
seem that cautious interpretation and implementation should be exercised 
with regard to any "proposed guidelines." Perhaps \a range of discrep- 
.ancies would be appropriate for a period of time, o\ a request for opera- 
tional usages of process criteria should be applied to current 8LD popula* 
tioiis prior to any "statement" or "regulations" being ..adopted. 

A. By placing maximal emphasis within SLD identification on 
. discrepancy scores, the federal regulationi^ and guidelines have ignored 
the problems inherent in using "difference scores"; that is, the reliability 
of a difference sco^e is dependent upon the reliabilities of the two tests 
used to define the difference and^he corteUtionHietween Ifhem. Difference 

score -reliabilities ;are oftfen lower thaii the original test reliabilities; 

salvia & Clark, (1973) and Salvia & Ysseldyke (1978) discusa the use of 
difference scores, in asseAment. 

5. One final issue concerns the use of a restricted definition in 
relation to service delivery. By reducing the number of identified SLD 
children, a restriction by exclusion is being placed on other children 
' who may need services, with the exclusion being based on a set of loosely 
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defined behaviors. .It would appear that a better procedure might be to 
cttablish the parameters of a disability (i.e.. not just underachieve- 
ment) and then permit r.f rtain degrees of freedom within those parameters 
for professional educators to assess, identify, and prescribe irtdivldualiaed 
instructional programs. One might then match identification and treatment 
procedures and add credence to diagnostic decisions based on levels of 
treatments that are needed. The more severe the treatment practices, 
the more likely one is to be considered disabled. 

The Intent and purpose of this research was to.exattine procedures 
for defining discrepancies (especially the SDL formula) from a variety 
of perspectives. It is anticipated that the results and discussion pre- 
sented will serve as a stimulus for productive efforts by special. educa- 
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^ho followiftg !• tho U.S. O.K. (1976) fonnila, roforrod to m tho BBH 
formulAt 

8DL - CA .17) - 2.5 - 

^FormulA for porc«nt«go dlscr«panclM using aodlflod SDL tofntlM, tt 
Induda, Mtloftttt of txpttctcd gttdm pUctMntt • 

i. ■ • ■ 

(t^) X (CA - ^5) - SDL 
PD « -i^ X 100 

^Thtt folloirlng 1« tht «lt«rnaU fomilasH for SDL and 9D^-i9<K*rrttd to 
is thtt ALT fomilAt ' 

SDL - .5 [(^) X (CA - 5.5)1 



KiS) X (CA - 5.5)1 - SDL 



PD • 



100 

I<15§> X (CA - 5.5)1 



X 100 



» 
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Table 1 

Results of Cross-Tsbulstlon of IQ. CA. and Grade Placement 
In Terms of Percentage Discrepancies 
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